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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


AFRICAN VISITOR 


Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah will come here for a visit 
with President Eisenhower next 
month. The African leader, whose 
country gained its independence from 
British rule in 1957, would like Ameri- 
can aid to build new industries in 
Ghana. Though the forthcoming visit 
is his first as the African land’s Prime 
Minister, Nkrumah is well known here 
as he attended U. S. universities. 


HOOVER AT BRUSSELS 


“The man who fed the world” was 
the title given to Herbert Hoover by 
Belgium and other hungry countries 
after World War I for his postwar 
food relief work. Now Hoover, who 
later became President of the United 
States, will return to Belgium to act as 
President Eisenhower’s personal rep- 
resentative at the Brussels Fair. 

The former President will be on 
hand during the special days set aside 
by the fair to honor America, begin- 
ning July 2 and ending on our Inde- 
pendence Day, July 4. 


CARS FOR ‘59 


The auto industry is now tooling up 
for the new 1959 models, which will 
begin to come off the assembly lines 
later this summer. The new models, 
auto officials say, will be a bit longer 
and have more glamourous styling fea- 
tures than the 1958 cars. 

Meanwhile, auto producers are keep- 
ing an anxious eye on car sales. They 
hope to have many more customers in 
the coming year than they had for the 
1958 models. Only around 4,000,000 
new cars have been sold so far this 
year as compared with about 6,000,000 
in 1957. 


“SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” 


June, July, and August are bad 
months for highway accidents. In the 
summer, highways are crowded, the 
weather is often hot, and drivers fre- 
quently become impatient to reach 
their destinations. This combination 
adds up to high traffic fatalities dur- 
ing the summer months. That’s why 
the National Safety Council is now re- 
minding us to “Slow Down and Live.” 


CROSS OF LORRAINE 


The double-barred Cross of Lorraine 
has been appearing everywhere in 
France since General Charles de Gaulle 
assumed power in that country. The 
cross is the symboi chosen by De 
Gaulle to represent his movement dur- 
ing World War II when he continued 
the fight against Germany after that 
country had smashed the French. 

Actually, the Cross of Lorraine goes 
far back in French history. It was 
an ancient symbol of French dukes of 
the Lorraine provinces. Later, in the 
1400s, it was the standard of Joan of 
Are in her fight against English in- 
vaders. 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


NEWS FROM FRANCE in recent days has so completely dominated front pages 
that the world has temporarily forgotten the unsolved problems of the Middle East 


Disorders in Lebanon 


U. S. Officials Are Disturbed over Efforts of Pro-Nasser 
Groups to Oust Government Friendly to Us 


ECENTLY a big, commercial air- 

liner, winging its way westward 
across the Atlantic, numbered among 
its passengers a middle-aged man with 
sharply defined features and a shock 
of curly, dark hair streaked with gray. 
During most of the flight, he appeared 
to be deep in thought. 

Charles Malik, Foreign Minister of 
the Republic of Lebanon, was em- 
barked on a grave mission. His goal 
was to bring peace to his strife-torn 
land. Lebanese officials charged that 
the security of their country was en- 
dangered by the interference of Egypt 
and Syria. 

Therefore, the Lebanese government 
instructed Malik to fly to New York to 
appear before the United Nations. It 
was hoped that the threat of raising 
the problem there would induce the 
Arab League to take effective action 
to end the troubles. Lebanese officials 
beiieved that international pressure— 
either from the Arab Leagug or from 
the United Nations—must be applied 
on Egypt and Syria, if Lebanon were 
to survive as a nation. (It appears, 
however, that the Arab League—in 
which Egypt and Syria play a promi- 
nent part—is unwilling to act.) 

Whether Egypt and Syria will curb 
their activities remains to be seen. 
If they do not, a full-scale war might 
break out in the Middle East. In fact, 


the possibility exists that Lebanon 
might turn out to be another Korea, 
where a bitter struggle—involving the 
great powers of the world—could de- 
velop. 

Let us take a look at the small 
Middle Eastern nation which has been 
racked with disorders during the past 
few weeks. 

Ancient Land. Lebanon is a small 
republic lying at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Sea. About 4,000 
square miles in size, it is a bit smaller 
than the state of Connecticut. It ad- 
joins Syria in the north and east, and 
on the south borders Israel. 

Great mountains run north and south 
through the country. These ranges 
with their outcroppings of white lime- 
stone have given the nation its name. 
The word Lebanon is supposed to be 
derived from the Hebrew word, laban, 
which means to be white. 

The Mediterranean land is known 
for its spectacular scenery and pleas- 
ant climate. These features plus nu- 
merous points of historic interest have 
long made Lebanon a favorite place for 
tourists. There are ruins dating back 
to the time when Lebanon was a part 
of the Roman Empire, old castles built 
by the Crusaders, and other sights. 

Lebanon’s People. Perhaps no other 
country in the world has a greater 

(Continued on page 2) 


Nation Prepares 
For 1960 Census 


Census Officials Already at 
Work on Questionnaires 
For Next Big Count 


PRIL 1, 1960, may seem a long way 

off to you, but it doesn’t to Uncle 

Sam. He is already rolling up his 

sleeves to tackle a big project that will 

begin on that day. The job is the 
taking of the 1960 census. 

The American people are counted in 
a door-to-door survey every 10 years. 
The 1960 count will be the 18th na- 
tional census in our history. The last 
was in 1950. 

The government agency in charge of 
the task is the Bureau of the Census— 
a division of the Department of Com- 
merce. Although it will be many 
months before census takers actually 
start ringing doorbells, the Census 
Bureau already is making prepara- 
tions. 

Workers at the bureau are collecting 
maps for each of the 250,000 census 
districts into which the country will be 
divided. The maps are needed in order 
to plot out the exact territory which 
each census taker will cover. 

The bureau is also preparing the 
questionnaires which census takers will 
use. Millions of these forms—on which 
answers will be written—must be 
printed well ahead of census time. 
Booklets giving workers information 
on how they are to proceed with their 
tasks are being written. 

When April 1, 1960, rolls around, all 
will be ready. On that day, 170,000 
men and women will set out to do the 
counting in the 48 states and in all 
U. S. possessions. 

The job will take about 4 weeks. A 
much longer period will be needed to 
tabulate the answers. In time, though, 
all the data will be in order. The census 
will give us much new information 
about our nation and people. 

Peek at History. Taking a census is 
not a new idea. Centuries ago, the 
Romans made lists of people who 
should pay taxes. Some European cities 
counted their populations in the 1400s. 
Sweden claims to be the first European 
nation that made a nation-wide census. 
Its first count, in 1749, was based on 
records kept by churches. 

The United States was the first mod- 
ern nation to provide for censuses in 
its constitution. The U. 8S. Constitu- 
tion states that a census must be taken 
every 10 years. 

This was done to determine how 
many members each state should have 
in the House of Representatives. 
Changes in population had to be re- 
corded so that each state would have 
the correct number of lawmakers in the 
House. 

First U. S. Census. The first U. S. 
census was begun in 1790—about a 
year after President Washington took 
office. The job was carried out by 17 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON AND CRAIG 


LEBANON is a tiny country, but it is located in a strategic position. Its fate is important to the entire Middle East. 
Though Yemen is linked to the United Arab Republic, it is not—like Egypt and Syria—a full member of the organization. 


Tense Lebanon 


(Continued from page 1) 


mixture of peoples than does. little 
Lebanon. This situation is due largely 
to the country’s location on the trade 
routes that link Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Its location made it a desirable area 
for outsiders to hold. More than 2,000 
years ago, the Egyptian Pharaohs 
ruled over this region. Later it was 
held by the Romans, and by the Turks. 
Just before World War II, the French 
had a big hand in governing Lebanon. 

People from all of these ruling na- 
tions settled in Lebanon. Moreover, 
commercial travelers from many other 
lands have visited Lebanon over the 
centuries. Many settled down there to 
make their homes. 

All of these influences are evident 
today in the 1,500,000 people who live 
in this Middle Eastern country. In 
appearance, there is no such person as 
a “typical” Lebanese. Some natives 
resemble Egyptians; others might well 
pass as Turks or Greeks; still others 
might be mistaken as Frenchmen—or 
as Americans. 

Nation’s Economy. 
known as a trading nation. Most of 
its commercial dealings are with 
Jordan, Syria, and Iraq. A large part 
of the goods that these 3 countries im- 
port and export passes through the 
Lebanese port cities of Beirut and 
Tripoli. 

The latter city is the terminal of a 
pipeline bringing oil from Iraq to the 
Mediterranean. Farther south, Saida 
(the Biblical city of Sidon) is the 
Mediterranean terminal of a pipeline 
which brings petroleum from Saudi 
Arabia. 

Lebanon is basically an agricultural 
country, even though the mountainous 
terrain severely limits arable land. 
Wheat, barley, olives, vegetables, cit- 
rus fruit, and bananas are grown. By 
no means, however, can Lebanon pro- 
duce all the food it needs. It has to 
buy large amounts of wheat and other 


Lebanon is still 


foods abroad. 

Industry is not well developed. The 
country lacks most mineral resources, 
though some iron ore is found. Manu- 
facturing is confined largely to making 
cement and cotton cloth. 

Government. The diversity of peo- 
ples in Lebanon has resulted in a wide 


range of religious beliefs. The nation 


is about equally divided between 
Christians and Moslems. Each group 
is subdivided into many different sects. 
Out of this situation has developed a 
unique system of government whereby 
top posts are divided by law along 
religious lines. 

Lebanon’s government is somewhat 
like that of France in that it has both 
a President and Premier (or Prime 
Minister). The President must—ac- 
cording to the Constitution—be a 
Christian, while the Premier must be 
a Moslem. The division of seats in the 
44-member Parliament also follows 
religious lines. 

Thus, President Camille Chamoun is 
a Christian, while Premier Sami es- 
Solh is a Moslem. Eight different 
groups are represented in Parliament, 
according to the required formula. 

Despite the diverse groups that are 
represented in the government, Leb- 
anon has been a generally stable land 
—until recently. Underlying the tur- 
moil of recent weeks is the dual role 
that the Chamoun government has 
tried to follow in its dealings with the 
rest of the world. Lebanon has fol- 
lowed a policy of friendship with the 
United States and other western lands, 
while at the same time retaining close 
ties with the Arab countries. 

Foreign Relations. Lebanon has 
been more friendly with the United 
States than has any other Arab nation. 
She was the only Arab country to wel- 
come the Eisenhower Doctrine. (Un- 
der this program, the United States 
announced in 1957 that it would help 
any Middle Eastern nation that asked 
for assistance in case of a communist- 
inspired attack from the Soviet Union 
or its puppets.) 

The United States has granted Leb- 
anon considerable aid. Right now, 
she is receiving assistance from us at 
the rate of about $10,000,000 a year. 
We have been helping the country de- 
velop its water resources, boost farm 
output, and construct roads. In 1956, 
we extended $2,000,000 to help repair 
damages following severe earthquakes. 

At the same time, Lebanon has 
strong Arab sympathies. A member 
of the Arab League—a loose associa- 
tion of 8 Arab countries—Lebanon 
joined a number of these lands in 1948 
in the war against Israel. Arabic is 
the Lebanese nation’s official language. 

Some natives of Lebanon feel that 
their country should have even 
stronger ties with the other Arab 
lands. These individuals sympathize 








with the efforts of Egyptian leader 
Gamal Abdel Nasser to unify the Arab 
world. So far, Nasser’s. biggest 
achievement has been to bring about 
a union of Egypt and Syria into the 
United Arab Republic. Strongly pro- 
Arab groups in Lebanon want their 
country to have a closer relationship 
with the union that is headed by 
Nasser. 

Recent Disorders. A few weeks ago, 
Nasser’s admirers in Lebanon launched 
an uprising against the government of 
President Camille Chamoun. Begin- 
ning as a general strike, it developed 
into widespread rioting in the capital 
city of Beirut and in the northern 
seaport of Tripoli. 

The rioters claimed that their ac- 
tions were in protest against widely 
circulated reports that President 
Camille Chamoun intended to ask Par- 
liament to amend the Constitution— 
which forbids the Lebanese Chief Ex- 
ecutive a second term—and name him 
President again upon the expiration 
of his 6-year term in September. (In 
Lebanon, the President is chosen by 
Parliament rather than by the people 
at large.) 

Many observers felt that protests 
over a second term for Chamoun were 
largely an excuse for the Nasser sup- 
porters to try to overthrow the govern- 
ment. Bearing out this belief was the 
fact that even after assurance was 
given by the government that Cha- 





moun would not ask for a second term, 
the disorders continued. The trouble 
makers then demanded the immediate 
resignation of Chamoun. 

The anti-government rioters have 
had strong support from the United 
Arab Republic. Radio stations in 
Cairo, Egypt, and in Damascus, Syria, 
have urged the Lebanese to oust their 
pro-western leaders and to join the 
union headed by Nasser. 

Moreover, the Chamoun regime 
charged that many of the rioters were 
not natives of Lebanon but were Syr- 
ians who had illegally come across the 
border to help the Lebanese rebels. It 
was also alleged that arms were 
smuggled from Syria to arm the anti- 
government groups. 

Also indicative that the riots were 
far more than a protest over Cha- 
moun’s tenure of office is the fact that 
U. S. Information Service libraries in 
Beirut and Tripoli were burned by the 
mobs. Stones were thrown at the cars 
of U. S. Embassy officials. 

What the disturbances amount to, 
then, is a struggle over Lebanon’s for- 
eign policy. On one side are those who 
would continue to align the Mediter- 
ranean nation with the western pow- 
ers. On the other side are those who 
would sever western ties and link 
Lebanon to the United Arab Republic. 

U. S. Reaction. Officials in Wash- 
ington are much disturbed about re- 
cent events in Lebanon. It is one of 
the few Arab nations of the Middle 
East that has retained close ties with 
the west during recent years. (Other 
Arab lands which have resisted Nas- 
ser’s leadership and are regarded as 
friendly to the western countries in- 
clude Saudi Arabia, and the Arab 
Federation of Iraq and Jordan.) 

In this vital part of the world, we 
want to retain the friends we have. 
Should the Chamoun government be 
upset, we could expect that Lebanon 
would assume an anti-western position 
in world affairs. 

American leaders are also concerned 
over the fact that the disturbances 
broke out at a time when our State 
Department was taking steps to bring 
about better relations with Egypt. 
Our dealings with that country have 
been troubled for the past 2 years. But 
just before the rioting in Lebanon 
erupted, we had agreed to let Egypt 
have access to certain of her govern- 
ment’s funds which had been “frozen” 
in U. S. banks ever since Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal. 

Our officials have made it plain, 








EWING GALLOWAY 


STREET SCENE IN BEIRUT, capital of Lebanon. The city has witnessed many 
riots in recent days between those who would like to overthrow the government 


and government supporters. 


Some demonstrations were directed at U. S. officials. 
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though, that they do not intend to 
pacify Egypt at the expense of Leb- 
anon. We have supplied weapons for 
the Lebanese government to help it 
keep order, and have bolstered our own 
naval forces in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

Whether we would go further than 
this to prevent the rebels from taking 
over Lebanon’s government is hard to 
judge. Some feel that the Eisenhower 
Doctrine does not fit the situation in 
Lebanon, since—on the surface, at 
least—the troubles there are not com- 
munist-inspired. 

Others feel that the Eisenhower 
Doctrine could be applied to the case 
of Lebanon. Secretary of State Dulles 
recently pointed out that one provision 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine says that 
the independence of the Middle East- 
ern countries ‘‘is vital to peace and the 
national interest of the United States.” 
“That is certainly a mandate,” said 
Mr. Dulles, “to do something if we 
think that our peace and vital interests 
are endangered from any quarter.” 

Russia is, of course, encouraging 
the United Arab Republic in its efforts 
to overthrow the Lebanese govern- 
ment. Moscow knows that Nasser’s 
“neutralism” will, in the long run, 
serve to “soften” the Middle East for 
communist penetration. Therefore, it 
is supporting the Egyptian leader to 
the fullest extent in his attempts to 
unify the Arab world into a “neutral” 
bloc. 

Lebanon’s Future. As these words 
are written, tension in Lebanon still 
is at a high pitch. The government 
has been taking strong action against 
rebel groups who have tried to march 
on the capital city of Beirut. 

Meanwhile, the Middle Eastern land 
is suffering considerable economic 
damage. The trade on which the na- 
tion depends for its well-being is at 
a standstill. The nation’s frontiers 
are closed, and cargoes arriving at 
Mediterranean ports are not being 
shipped on to their final destination. 
Warehouses are overflowing with 
goods that truckers do not dare to de- 
liver because they fear the products 
may be destroyed by bombing or fire. 

Observers hope that the Lebanese 
government, by taking its problems to 
the Arab League and to the UN Se- 
curity Council, will succeed in focus- 
ing so much attention on the United 
Arab Republic that Nasser and his 
supporters may discontinue their dis- 
turbing activities. If trouble con- 
tinues in Lebanon, then the United 
States—and the entire free world— 
will be confronted with another grave 
crisis. —By HOWARD SWEET 





EWING GALLOWAY 
is located in the region 
where the ancient country of Phoenicia 
once flourished. The Phoenicians were 
famous seafaring people who sailed the 
same coasts where ships now enter and 
leave Lebanese ports. 


LEBANON 





OST Americans who work in fac- 
tories, mines, and offices now 
spend between 38 and 42 hours a week 
on the job. In some industries, labor 
unions have called for a 35-hour week. 
How does the work week of today 
compare with that of bygone years? 

When our Constitution went into 
effect in 1789, most Americans were 
farmers or self-employed craftsmen. 
They generally worked from sunup to 
sundown, 6 days a week. 

As machines were developed to spin 
and weave cotton and wool as well as 
to turn out other goods, people began 
to work in mills and factories. The 
early factory workers usually toiled 
from sunup to sundown just as did 
their friends who stayed on the farms. 
Then, many factories adopted the 12- 
hour day. Gas lighting, introduced in 
the early 1800s, made it possible for 
workers to stay on the job even after 
dark. 

As factories grew, so did labor 
unions. One reason that workers 
banded together into unions was to 
seek a shorter work week. In the 
1830s, some unions urged state legis- 
latures to enact laws that would reduce 
the working day from 12 to 10 hours. 
Though these efforts were largely un- 
successful at first, persons employed 
by a few city governments managed 
fairly soon to win their struggle for a 
10-hour day. 

But there was a great deal of oppo- 
sition to shorter working hours for 
many years. The employer, who had 
purchased expensive machines, argued 
that employes had to spend about 12 
hours a day in the factories to enable 


him ta maka o nyrnft 
siakas VO GAMO GQ prose. 


The farm owners, who then made up 
a large part of the nation’s population, 
also were against drives for a shorter 
work week. They argued: “If factory 
workers win their fight for shorter 
hours, farm workers will make similar 
demands. Meanwhile, we farmers 
must work from sunup to sundown re- 
gardless of how long others work.” 

Nevertheless, the drive for shorter 
working hours continued. The Knights 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


AMERICANS work fewer hours each week than their ancestors did 


Historical Background 


Comparison of Working 


Hours, Past and Present 


of Labor, a fairly powerful union in 
the second half of the 1800s, led a 
strike for an 8-hour day involving 
some 400,000 workers in 1886. 

The demand for an 8-hour day at 
that time was generally considered to 
be a “radical and highly unreasonable” 
one. So police were called in to crush 
the strike. Not only did the strikers 
fail to achieve their aim, but some of 
them actually lost ground by having 
their work week lengthened. 

Though Congress approved an 8- 
hour day for government employes in 
1892, most Americans continued to 
work much longer hours than these. 
As late as 1900, about 7 out of every 
10 employes in factories, mines, and 
shops worked 10 or more hours a day. 

Some steel plants had a 12-hour day 
until 1923. In textile mills, the work 
week ranged from 55 to 75 hours until 
the 1930s. Coal miners generally 
worked from 10 to 12 hours a day until 
some 3 decades ago. 

By the 1930s, though, the work 
week for most non-farm employes was 
cut to around 48 hours. Then, in 1938, 
Congress passed the Fair Labor 
Standards Act which called for a grad- 
ual reduction of the work week to 40 
hours in private industry. 

Over the years, many states have 
also enacted laws limiting the work 
time of certain employes. Massachu- 
setts passed a law in 1874 which pro- 
hibited women and children from 
working over 10 hours in factories. 
Other states soon had similar laws. 

Despite reductions in the work week 
of industrial employes, most farmers 
continue to work fairly long hours, 
particularly during planting and har- 
vesting time. Even so, workers em- 
ployed by farm owners, according to 
agricultural officials, now work just 
over 47 hours a week as compared with 
about 72 hours a century ago. 

Americans on the farm and in the 
factory are working shorter and 
shorter hours largely because ma- 
chines have been taking over more and 
more duties formerly done by hand. 

—By ANTON BERLE 












News Quiz 











U. S. Census 


1. What pesperenions is the 
Bureau making for the 1960 
When will the count begin? 


2. Compare the 1790 census with the 
one that will be taken in 1960. 


Census 
census? 


3. How much time is required for the 
tabulation of facts collected in our na- 
tion-wide survey? 

4. How does the Census Bureau sum- 
marize the results of its research and 
that of other government agencies? 

5. How many people will the United 
States have by 1960? 

6. Describe three of the big population 
changes now going on in the United 
States. 


Discussion 


Give some possible uses, other than 
those listed in the article, for census 
information. 


Tense Lebanon 


1. Why did Charles Malik recently fly 
to New York City? 


2. How did Lebanon receive its name? 


3. Why is there no such person as 
a “typical” Lebanese? 

4. How do the people of this Mediter- 
ranean land make a living? 

5. What part does religion play in the 


composition of the Lebanese govern- 
ment? 


6. Describe the policy that Lebanon 
has been following in foreign relations. 


7. What is behind the recent disturb- 
ances in Lebanon? 


8. Why are U. S. officials alarmed 
about events in Lebanon? 


Discussion 


1. What steps—if any—do you think 
the United Nations could take to assure 
Lebanon’s security? Explain. 


2. If Lebanon’s independence is threat- 
ened by further disorders, would you 
favor having the United States take 
action under the Eisenhower Doctrine to 
help the Lebanese government stay in 


power? Why, or why not? 
Miscellaneous 
1. Tell something about the back- 


ground of Camille Chamoun. 


2. Briefly explain how the unemploy- 
ment compensation program operates. 


3. Why is Brazil building a new capi- 
tal and where is it located? 


4. What are the principal provisions 
of General De Gaulle’s plan for Algeria? 


5. Why is Point Mugu, California, in 
the news? 


6. What are some favorite attractions 
for tourists in the nation’s capital? 


7. Briefly describe ihé change in the 
work week from the 1800s to the present. 


References 


“America in Numbers,” Science Di- 
gest, March. Describes variety of infor- 
mation gathered by Census Bureau. 


“Young-old Lebanon Lives by Trade,” 
by Thomas J. Abercrombie, National 
Geographic Magazine, April. 


“Lebanon: Middle East Oasis,” by 
Gordon Gaskill, Reader’s Digest, May. 


Pronunciations 


Beirut—ba’ root’ 

Camille Chamoun—-kam-él’ shi-mawn’ 
Charles de Gaulle—shirl’ duh gil’ 
Charles Malik—chirlz ma’lik 
_Gamal Abdel Nasser—gi-mil’ ib-dél 

nas er 

Goias—g6-yis’ 

Kwame Nkruman—qua’mé ncrdo’ma 
Rio de Janeiro—ré’6 dé zhéh-nér’d 
Saidi—sé’é-da 

Sami es-Solh—si-mé és s6l 

Saudi Arabia—si-00'dé -ra’bi-a 
Sidon—-sid’n 

Tage Erlander—ta'gé Ar-lan’dér 
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The Story of the Week 


End Travel Curbs? 


At the present time, large areas of 
Russia are off-limits to American visi- 
tors. In fact, only small areas around 
Moscow and a few other cities of 
Russia are open to American tourists 
and personnel stationed in the Soviet 
Union. Because of these Red bans on 
American sightseers, Uncle Sam has 
put certain portions of the United 
States off-limits to Russian diplomats 
and official visitors. 

Now our government is urging 
Moscow to end these travel curbs al- 
together. We are telling the Reds that 
we will open the entire nation, except 
for defense installations, to Soviet vis- 
itors if Moscow does likewise for 
United States citizens. As of this 
writing, Russia has not yet agreed to 
our plan. 


Lebanese Leader 


President Camille Chamoun, who is 
endeavoring to steer Lebanon through 
its present crisis, has no trouble con- 
versing with leaders in Europe and 
America. He studied in a French high 
school in Lebanon. He speaks perfect 
French and English, as well as Arabic 
and Turkish. It is natural for Presi- 





ACME 
CAMILLE CHAMOUN, the 58-year- 
old President of Lebanon, is leading 
his nation through trying days 


dent Chamoun to be friendly toward 
the west. 

Some Lebanese agree with the Pres- 
ident’s stand. Others feel that their 
nation should follow President Nasser 
of the United Arab Republic (see 
page one). 

Camille Chamoun completed his law 
studies at Beirut in 1924. He became 
active in politics and was elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1934. He 
later headed various government de- 
partments and served as minister to 
Great Britain. 

From 1945 to 1948, Mr. Chamoun 
was the chief Lebanese delegate to the 
United Nations. In 1952, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies elected Camille Cha- 
moun President for a 6-year term. 


New Missile Base 


Giant towers, concrete platforms, 
and other strange-looking objects are 
springing up as if by magic at Point 
Mugu, California. The towers and 
other equipment are part of a new 
missile range located about 55 miles 
up the West Coast from Los Angeles. 

Sometimes called the “Cape Canav- 
eral of the West,” the Point Mugu 
base will soon become one of the na- 


tion’s major missile-firing ranges. 
Unlike Cape Canaveral in Florida, 
which is chiefly a testing range, Point 
Mugu will become a regular base from 
which missiles will be fired in case of 
war. The California base will also be 
used to train our combat teams in the 
use of long-range missiles. 


Brasilia Takes Shape 


A year or so ago, Brasilia—Brazil’s 
future capital city—was little more 
than a name on the maps of the big 
South American country’s state of 
Goias. Today it is a teeming construc- 
tion site where thousands of men 
and hundreds of machines, working 
through the hot days and into the cool 
nights, are carving the city’s future 
avenues, streets, and plazas out of 
tangled underbrush. 

Spectacular buildings are springing 
up at the foot of gently rolling hills, 
and builders’ camps dot the once silent 
landscape. Little by little, a carefully 
planned garden city capable of holding 
some 500,000 or more inhabitants is 
taking shape. 

The final transfer of Brazil’s capital 
from crowded Rio de Janeiro to Bra- 
silia is to take place in Aprii 1960. 
Meanwhile, some government offices 
are already being moved to the new 
capital. 

Fast-growing Brazil has long sought 
a new capital away from crowded Rio 
de Janeiro. Also, officials of the Latin 
American country feel Brazil can be 
better served from a capital closer to 
the center of the nation than from the 
big port city. 

Brasilia lies on a plateau in central 
Brazil. It is about 3 hours by plane 
from Rio. Rich farming land sur- 
rounds the new city, and Brazil’s gov- 
ernment hopes that the building of 
3rasilia will encourage more citizens 
to move away from the crowded coast 
to the nearly empty center of the 
nation. 


Money Bills 


Uncle Sam’s new fiscal, or bookkeep- 
ing year, begins July 1. On that date, 
old laws providing many government 
agencies with the funds they need to 
carry on their work expire. That’s 
why Congress is now racing against 
time to pass as many money bills as 
possible before the deadline. 





BOOK STORES in Taipei, capital city of Taiwan, are usually crowded with young 
people these days. Technical and English-language instruction books are most 
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BRAZIL is busily engaged in building a new capital (see story). Here are models 
of three modern buildings which will be erected in Brasilia. 


If money bills aren’t passed by the 
June 30 deadline, certain agencies are 
left without funds. Then Congress 
must pass special measures to provide 
these offices with emergency money to 
pay their employes and to take care of 
other expenses. 

As of last week, Congress had ap- 
proved measures providing funds for 
the Departments of Agriculture, In- 
terior, Post Office, and Treasury, as 
well as some smaller government of- 
fices. The total amount of funds set 
aside for these agencies comes to 
nearly 8 billion dollars. 


Family Incomes 


Nearly half—45% to be exact—of 
all American families now have more 
than one breadwinner. About 1 out 
of every 10 families in the country is 
headed by a college graduate. 

These are some of the findings of a 
survey of family incomes and educa- 
tion made recently by the U. S. Census 
Bureau. 

The government agency points out 
that families headed by college grad- 
uates are likely to have much higher 
incomes than those that aren’t. The 
average family incomes for 1956—the 
latest year for which complete figures 
are available—were $4,200 a year 
when the head of the household had 
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popular with the readers, but “Do-It-Yourself” pamphlets are also in demand. 


finished grade school, $5,500 when he 
or she had gone through high school, 
and $7,600 when the family head held 
a college degree. 


This and That 


Western-Soviet talks on plans to ban 
further nuclear tests are a step closer 
to reality. Moscow has agreed to meet 
with free world leaders to discuss this 
issue before the end of the month. 
We, in turn, accepted Soviet terms re- 
questing that communist Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and other Russian satel- 
lites also send delegates to the parley. 

Sweden’s Prime Minister Tage Er- 
lander won a vote of confidence from 
his people in nation-wide elections 
held not long ago. His Socialist Dem- 
ocratic Party has governed Sweden 
since 1946. 

The U. S. House of Representatives 
has voted a measure providing for a 
civilian space agency. The new office, 
if it wins final approval, will be known 
as the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA). This 
agency, under the House-approved 
measure, would supervise all research 
and development work connected with 
space activities. 


Unemployment Aid 


Congress is going over a number of 
proposals to extend and increase state 
payments to jobless persons under the 
unemployment compensation program. 

The states and the federal govern- 
ment work as partners in running this 
program. Jobless payments are made 
by the states out of funds that come 
from a special tax paid by employers. 
(In a few states, workers also pay part 
of this tax.) The federal government 
acts as supervisor of the programs, 
though it gives the states a good deal 
of freedom in carrying out unemploy- 
ment benefit plans. 

The amount an unemployed worker 
gets in benefits depends largely on his 
previous earnings. Average pay- 
ments are now close to $30 a week, 
though some states pay less than this 
amount and others pay more. Certain 
states make jobless payments for not 
more than 18 weeks, while others con- 
tinue them for 26 weeks or longer. 

Not long ago, Congress approved an 
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Administration-sponsored measure to 
help the states provide jobless pay- 
ments for a 50% longer time than they 
do at present. Under this change, 
Uncle Sam lends the states funds 
needed to make extended payments. 

Because the states are required to 
repay money borrowed from the fed- 
eral government for the purpose of 
extending unemployment payments, 
the plan isn’t very popular among 
local leaders. In fact, very few states 
have so far sought jobless pay loans 
from Uncle Sam. 

A number of lawmakers regard the 
President’s plan for extending jobless 
payments as a “temporary” emer- 
gency measure. They are now work- 
ing for additional and more sweeping 
changes in the unemployment com- 
pensation program. 


Pan American Highway 


Next year, hardy motorists will be 
able to travel the Pan American High- 
way System all the way from the 
Alaskan Arctic to the Panama Canal. 
According to present construction 
schedules, the last gap in the road 
north of the canal will be closed in 
1959. Other gaps in the 2-continent 
system will be closed later. 

Even with the new section, the 
highway to the Panama Canal will be 
far from a superhighway. The most 
hazardous part of the road is in Cen- 
tral America. Heavy rains sometimes 
wash out newly built bridges. Even in 
good weather, going is rough over un- 
paved roads that wind among jungle- 
covered mountains. 

The dream of highway connections 
between all the American republics 
goes back to the colonial times. The 
Pan American Highway System, as 
we know it, was planned 35 years ago. 
When it is completed in about 1970, 
it will include more than 20,000 miles 
of roadway. 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress, on Capitol 
Hill in Washington, D.C., is visited by 
thousands of tourists every summer. 
The main building, with its elaborate 
decorations, has been a_ showplace 
since it opened in 1897. 

From a balcony overlooking the 
high central room, visitors gaze down 
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A NEW HELICOPTER, the Sikorsky S-62, is the first amphibious whirly-bird 
ever built. It can land and take off from level ground, water, or swamps with equal 
ease. Extra glass in the cockpit offers the pilot better vision. 


at readers. Anyone with a serious 
purpose may use the Library’s ma- 
terials in the reading rooms. (Only 
members of Congress and others in 
the government may take out books. ) 

A copy of the Gutenberg Bible, the 
first book set in movable type, is on 
display. Many other old and rare 
books, as well as manuscripts ard pic- 
tures, are exhibited from time to time. 
Probably no other library in the world 
owns so many books, papers, musical 
scores and records, photographs, and 
movies. 

The Library serves citizens all over 
the country. Your local library prob- 
ably uses catalog cards prepared at 
the Library of Congress. Blind people 
borrow Braille publications and rec- 
ords, called ‘‘talking books.”’ In other 
ways, too, the Library of Congress 
brings art and learning to the nation. 


Electricity for Two 


Some time after 1960, a Frenchman 
may be able to heat his hot chocolate 
on an electric stove using current pro- 
duced in Britain. A Briton, in turn, 
may be able to heat his electric tea- 
kettle with power from France. 
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AN EMPLOYE of the Library of Congress displays some of the materials which 
are kept in this famous institution in our nation’s capital (see story) 


An exchange of electric current be- 
tween France and Britain is expected 
to become a reality by the winter of 
1960-1961. The 2 countries recently 
agreed to lay cables across the English 
Channel to connect their power sys- 
tems. 

The project is expected to cost 
around $11,200,000. But the 2 na- 
tions expect to save at least $840,000 
a year by the move in reduced costs of 
producing electric power. 

The project is expected to bring sav- 
ings because daily peak demands for 
electricity differ in France and Brit- 
ain. While the British use more elec- 
tric power during the morning hours, 
the French use more electricity in the 
evening. 

Also, the French, who produce much 
of their electricity from water power, 
turn out a surplus of current during 
the rainy and snowy winter and spring 
months—a time when the British use 
a great deal of power. During the 
dry summer and fall months, when 
French electric output lags, Britain’s 
coal- and atomic-powered plants can 
make up the slack. At that time of 
year, the British can turn out far 
more electricity than they need. 





Visitors to Washington 


Some 5,000,000 Americans are ex- 
pected to visit the nation’s capital 
before 1958 comes to a close. Of 
these, around 600,000 will be high 
school students. 

While in Washington, D.C., stu- 
dents and other tourists are treated to 
a wealth of historic and political at- 
tractions. They see the impressive 
Capitol Building, and watch members 
of Congress discussing new laws. At 
the Bureau of Engraving, they see 
how the nation’s paper money is made. 
Among other favorite stops are the 
White House, the FBI, and the monu- 
ments to outstanding Americans. 

Of great interest to all visitors is 
the imposing Lincoln Memorial, sit- 
uated within several hundred feet of 
the Potomac River and overlooking a 
long, picturesque reflecting pool. The 
555-foot-high Washington Monument, 
the stately Jefferson Memorial, the 


Ford Theater (where Lincoln was as- 
sassinated), and Mount Vernon, Vir- 
ginia home of George Washington, are 
other favorite tourist attractions. 

In addition to government offices, 
monuments, and foreign embassies, 
Washington has buildings that house 
the national headquarters of many 
labor unions, trade associations, and 
professional groups. 


France Looks Ahead 


Frenchmen are looking to the future 
with a mixture of hope and apprehen- 
sion. They are hopeful that the new 
government of General Charles de 
Gaulle will succeed in solving France’s 
many problems without destroying 
French democracy. But they fear 
their country will be faced with grave 
internal problems if De Gaulle fails 
to solve the critical problems facing 
France, or if he seeks to establish 
strong-man rule in Paris. 

Since taking office early in June, De 
Gaulle has tackled 2 of France’s big- 
gest problems—the future of Algeria 
and the strengthening of the govern- 
ment at home. 

Soon after assuming power, the 
Premier visited rebellious Algeria. 
Treading a tight line between de- 
mands of Frenchmen in Algeria who 





WIDE WORLD 
MRS. ALMA SCHNEIDER, superin- 
tendent of the Denver mint, watches 
pennies being made. She reports that 
the mint turns out 8% million coins each 
day. Three-fourths of them are pennies. 


staunchly oppose independence for the 
North African territory, and the de- 
mands of native Arabs and Berbers 
who have been fighting for freedom 
since 1954, De Gaulle offered this 
plan: 

A promise that all Algerians—na- 
tives as well as French—will hence- 
forth have equal rights as Frenchmen. 
Free elections in the fall in which all 
Algerian voters will decide on the 
kind of local government they want. 
Following the elections, Algeria and 
France are to decide on their future 
relationship with one another. Mean- 
while, native Algerians are to have a 
greater voice in home affairs as well 
as in the government at Paris. 

Though a number of Algerians are 
applauding De Gaulle’s plan for the 
North African territory, some rebels 
there say they will continue their 
fight for complete independence. 

At home, meanwhile, Premier De 
Gaulle prepared plans for changes in 
the French system of government to 
put more power in the hands of the 
Premier. His plan is to be voted on 
by the people later this year. 
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AMERICA IS ON DISPLAY in Brussels, Belgium, this summer. 


WIDE WORLD 
The United States pavilion is the center of attraction 
at the World’s Fair. The building, which is the largest circular structure of its type ever built, looks out on a spacious plaza. 


World’s Fair Draws Many Visitors 


Brussels, Belgian Capital, Plans to Entertain 35,000,000 Tourists 


‘* OME to the fair!” is an ancient 

invitation. As far back as the 
Middle Ages, merchants went to trade 
fairs to sell goods. Later, farmers 
went to state and county fairs, and in 
recent years nations have taken part 
in international trade fairs. 

There is still another kind of fair 
that in a way is even more exciting, 
for it invites the whole world to one 
fairgrounds. Appropriately called a 
World’s Fair, it is being held this year 
in Brussels, the capital of Belgium. 
About 50 nations are taking part. The 
Brussels World’s Fair, which opened 
in April, is expected to draw 35,000,- 
000 visitors before it closes in October. 

The first of these world’s fairs, or 
expositions, attracted 6,000,000 people 
in London in 1851. Since then many 
world’s fairs have been held. The last 
was in New York City in 1939. Con- 
trolled by an agreement among 35 
nations, a World’s Fair is meant to 
give people an opportunity to take 
stock of their civilization. In a sense, 
the world is held still for a moment of 
inspection. 

Let us pretend that we are among 
the millions visiting the 1958 World’s 
Fair to take stock of the great dis- 
coveries and developments of recent 
years. Let’s take a magic-carpet ride 
to Brussels and stroll about the fair- 
grounds. 

In Brussels. Along the 4-mile street- 
car ride from the heart of Brussels to 
the fairgrounds, we see flowers grow- 
ing, houses freshly painted and re- 
paired, and sidewalks swept clean. 
Brussels looks bright because the city 
and its citizens have worked 7 years 
preparing for the fair. A guide tells 
us that Brussels spent $300,000,000 
fixing up the city and another $200,- 
000,000 on the 500-acre fairgrounds. 

Piling out of the streetcar and en- 
tering the fairgrounds, we come to the 
big Reception Hall. Here we get our 


first glimpse of the fair’s pretty host- 
esses, trim in red and blue uniforms. 
About 280 hostesses were trained for 
months, and we hear them answering 


questions about the fair in many lan- 
guages. 

The Reception Hall is full of sights, 
including the International Hall of 
Science. But we will come back to this 
later. Now we are anxious to see the 
much-talked about symbol of the fair. 
As we hurry along Belgium Avenue 
we spot it—the Atomium. At first the 
structure—more than 300 feet high— 
looks like several dumbbells joined to- 
gether. 

Symbol of Fair. Actually, the Atom- 
ium shows the structure of an iron 
crystal, enlarged 150,000,000 times. 
Spheres, nearly 60 feet in diameter, 
represent the atoms making up the 
crystal. 

The Atomium symbolizes the Age of 
the Atom, just as the Eiffel Tower 
built for the 1889 Paris World’s Fair 
symbolized the Age of Steel. The 
Atomium illustrates the theme of the 
1958 fair—man’s ability to use the 
atomic age for the advantage of all na- 
tions and peoples. 

We can do more, however, than stare 
up at this symbol of our complicated 
age. We can enter the bottom sphere 
and take an elevator to the top sphere 
which contains a restaurant and offers 
a sweeping view of the fair. We can 
also ride escalators through the tubes 
which connect the 7 other spheres. In 
the spheres are atomic-energy displays 
and other scientific exhibits. 

As we look at the exhibits, we feel 
some of the fair’s seriousness. A man 
standing near us sums it up by saying, 
“This fair is more than fun. Here we 
are made to look at our world and to 
decide whether mankind can cooperate 
in using atomic energy for peace, as 
displayed here, or will use it to destroy 
the world.” 

Leaving the Atomium, we make our 
way through the crowds to Nations 
Avenue. On all sides we see pavilions 
of steel, aluminum, plastic, and glass 
with astonishing modern shapes. Like 
most visitors, we are interested in see- 
ing the United States and Russian 
pavilions. 


Facing each other across a broad 
avenue, the 2 pavilions are like rivals 
in a contest. Each wants to put on the 
best show, draw the most applause, and 
be proclaimed the winner. The Soviet 
Union spent about $50,000,000 on its 
show, and the United States spent 
nearly $15,000,000. 

Russian Pavilion. We go first to the 
Russian pavilion, a huge glass rec- 
tangle that is the biggest at the fair. 
At the entrance we see communist slo- 
gans and big statues of Russian work- 
ers. Inside is a gigantic 50-foot statue 
of Lenin, the father of Russian com- 
munism. There are displays of heavy 
machines, models of the Soviet sput- 
niks, and a model coal mine. 

We find the atmosphere sober and 
wonder what others think. Above the 
recorded beep-beep sound of the sput- 
nik, we hear a visitor say, “It seems 
the Russians are primarily interested 
in showing what their country has 
achieved in industry and science.” 

U. S. Pavilion. Eagerly we move 
across the street to the U. S. pavilion, 
which we are told has a gayer atmos- 
phere. Upon seeing the beautiful 
pavilion, we feel a sense of pride and 
agree with the many who call it the 
fair’s loveliest building. 

About 340 feet in diameter and 95 
feet high, it is the largest circular 
building of its type ever built. The 
plastic ceiling hangs suspended on a 
big ring, giving the building a feeling 
of lightness and airiness. The pavil- 
ion, situated on a 6-acre triangular 
plot of land, takes up only half the 
allotted space. The rest is an open 
plaza with 180 apple trees and a 220- 
foot-long reflecting pool with foun- 
tains. 

Inside the drum-shaped pavilion we 
find another big pool and 11 tall, grace- 
ful willow trees, around which the 
building was constructed. We are just 
in time to see the daily fashion show 
which draws big crowds. 

The next thing that catches our eye 
is a mural satirizing American city 


scenes. As we stand before it laugh- 


ing, we are amused to overhear some- 
one say, “Imagine that! Americans 
make fun of themselves, and Russians 
brag about themselves.” 

The goal of the American pavilion is 
to show our way of life. For instance, 
a display of recorded music, American 
shop windows, mail-order catalogs, 
Idaho potatoes, a working model of the 
New York Stock Exchange, news- 
stands, menus, and even a tumble-weed 
bush tell about our country. In an- 
other section are displays showing un- 
solved U. S. problems, such as slum 
clearance and race relations. 

Very popular in the U. S. pavilion is 
an electronic brain. In a second it 
gives on paper, in any of 10 languages, 
all the major events of any year from 
4 B. C. to 1958 A. D. A voting ma- 
chine display also fascinates visitors, 
who use the machines to vote for their 
favorite American musician and 
statesman. So far Louis “Satchmo” 
Armstrong and Abraham Lincoln are 
polling the most votes. 

Perhaps the biggest hit of the Amer- 
ican pavilion is Circarama, a Walt Dis- 
ney movie shown in a circular building 
behind the main pavilion. Here 11 
synchronized cameras project magnifi- 
cent glimpses of American life on a 
full-circle screen. In 3 languages, vis- 
itors hear descriptions of such scenes 
as a Kansas wheat field, San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown, Texas cowboys, and 
student life. 

Competition in Arts. In the third 
circular building is a theater with 
about 1,000 seats where American mu- 
sicians, actors and actresses, dancers, 
and singers perform. A guide explains 
that events staged here will be very 
important because communist and free 
countries are competing in the world 
of culture, just as they do in trade and 
science. 

It is estimated that Russia has spent 
$500,000,000 since World War II to 
send its artists around the world to 
make friends for Russia. The United 
States spends only about $2,250,000 
each year. Thus, we are told that the 
shows we put on in Brussels will be 
watched carefully. People want to see 
if the best art is produced by the Rus- 
sian or American way of life. 

For a snack we stop at the American 
restaurant. The menus are in 3 lan- 
guages, and we find it strange to see 
barbecued southern spring chicken 
listed as le demi poulet printemps bar- 
becue & la mode de Dixie. American 
griddle cakes, baked beans, clam chow- 
der, sundaes, and milk shakes are pop- 
ular with foreign visitors. We are 
told, however, that we should go to the 
Hungarian and Czech restaurants to 
sample the best meals at the fair. 

Other Exhibits. Along Nations Ave- 
nue are many other pavilions. There 
are the chalet-type pavilions of Swit- 
zerland, the carved-teak temple of 
Thailand, the Moorish palace of Mo- 
rocco, the steel and glass umbrella- 
shaped building of Spain, and many 
others. 

In addition to this section of ex- 
hibits from individual countries, there 
are 5 other sections. One has displays 
from international organizations, such 
as the United Nations. Another is a 
17-acre amusement section with carni- 
val rides. The remaining 3 sections 
belong to Belgium, showing its past, 
its present, and its African colonies. 

Visiting the fair has been an excit- 
ing adventure. We have seen a lot, but 
now it’s time to go to the hotel. To- 
morrow is another day in which to 
learn about the world that has come to 
Brussels. —By ANITA M. DASBACH 
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Next U. S. Census 


(Concluded from page 1) 


United States marshals and their 600 
assistants. 

Today, experts shudder at the way 
in which the early census takers 
worked. There were no printed forms 
on which to list the information. The 
men used any pieces of paper that were 
handy. 

There were few roads in those days 
and even fewer bridges. Census takers 
rode horseback or walked. Hostile 
Indians were a threat. Some people 
distrusted the new government and 
were reluctant to give information. 
Some thought it was a new scheme to 
raise taxes. 

After a census taker finished his 
rounds, he posted his list in a public 
place. Anyone who was overlooked 
could write in his own name. Finally, 
18 months later, the work was com- 
pleted. 

Only a few questions were asked on 
the first census—name, age, color, sex, 
and whether the person was free or 
slave. A thin book about the size of a 
pamphlet held the published results of 
the 1790 census. 

The count showed that the United 
States had. 3,929,214 people. Virginia 
was the most populous state, with 
around 747,600 people. The second 
largest was Pennsylvania, followed by 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Maryland. 

Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, and San 
Francisco were either trading posts or 
didn’t exist. Detroit was considered 
too small and too remote to have its 
people enumerated. In fact, there were 
only 6 cities with more than 8,000 
people. 

Through the years more information 
was gathered at census time. Census 
takers wanted to know how people 
made a living, how much schooling 
they had, and where they were born. 

The information gathered in the 
1950 census fills 52 bound volumes and 
more than 80 paper-covered bulletins. 
The last census cost Uncle Sam $90 
million—compared with $44,000 for 
the 1790 count. 

Modern census workers have an easy 
time compared with the people who 
took the count in the early days. But 


they still run into unusual situations. 
Some of the 1950 census takers were 
chased by dogs and turkeys, got stuck 
in snow drifts, and were threatened by 
bears. A few joined bucket brigades 
to save burning homes and called police 
to investigate leaky gas pipes. In 
Alaska, many census takers made their 
rounds on dog sleds. 

The Questions. What information 
will be gathered in 1960? So far, the 
exact questions which will be asked 
have not been published. But they will 
probably go something like this: 

What is your name, age, color, sex, 
and address? Where were you born? 
If you are 14 or over, do you work or 
go to school? If you are in school, 
what grade are you in? 

If you are 25 or over, how many 
years of schooling have you completed ? 
What type of work do you do? (One 
in 4 will be asked how much he earns. ) 

In what year was your house built? 
Do you own it or rent it? If you own 
your own home, how much is it worth? 
How many rooms does it have? Does 
it need repairs? Does it have central 
heating and modern plumbing? Do 
you have a refrigerator? A TV set? 

All replies are strictly confidential. 
A census taker may be severely pun- 
ished if he reveals the answers to any 
questions. 

After the census is completed, work- 
ers at the Census Bureau will begin 
the tremendous task of recording the 
information on cards. There will be a 
card for each person. 

An electric machine will punch holes 
in the card. The position of each hole 
will give the answer to a certain ques- 
tion. When the Census Bureau wants 
to find out how many questions were 
answered in a certain way, it runs 
the cards through still other machines. 

Even with the help of machines, the 
job of tabulating the 1960 census in- 
formation may take 2% years. By 
November 1, 1960, we will have our 
nation’s population figures, showing 
totals for each of the 48 states. Later, 
we will get more detailed statistics. 

As we have seen, the count is taken 
only once in a decade, but the Census 
Bureau makes other surveys between 
censuses. Every 5 years, for example. 
a study is made of our nation’s farms. 
Every 5 years, too, the bureau col- 
lects data on our nation’s business 
firms. This count is conducted by mail. 


HARRIS AND EWING 
THIS SCENE will be duplicated in millions of homes across the United States in April 1960, when Uncle Sam again counts 
noses in a nation-wide survey. Our Constitution requires that a national census shall be taken every 10 years. 


All business establishments are re- 
quired to file reports. 

Useful Information. Each year the 
Census Bureau summarizes the high- 
lights of its research—and that of 
other government agencies—in a book 
called the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. 

In this 1,000-page volume, you can 
find anything from the number of 
banks in the United States to how 
many barrels of cement your state 
produced in a given year. The book 
gives statistics on the nation’s popula- 
tion, education, climate, health, roads, 
elections, transportation, and farms. 

These statistics are used by hun- 
dreds of people in a variety of ways. 
Here are a few examples: 

A tractor manufacturer may plan 
a sales campaign for his product by 
examining census reports on the num- 
ber of tractors already owned by 
farmers. 

If Congress were considering a pro- 
posal to clear away slums, the law- 
makers would probably use census fig- 
ures showing the number of homes and 
apartments in poor condition. 

A man who was thinking of starting 
a new business might search census 
statistics to find the best location for 
his plant. 

Predictions for 1960. Without wait- 
ing for 1960 to roll around, population 
experts can tell us many facts about 
our growing and changing nation. For 
example, officials at the Census Bureau 
say that today (June 16) the United 
States has 174,017,754 people. 

They predict that by 1960 our coun- 
try will have 180,000,000 people. This 
will be 30,000,000 more than in 1950, 
and 48,000,000 more than in 1940. 

These figures are only estimates, 
but they aren’t far off. Census offi- 
cials were pleased to find that their 
1950 population estimate was only 
80,000 off when all the heads were 
counted. The 1960 count may put the 
experts just as close to the mark. 

The Census Bureau also expects the 
1960 count to show that predictions 
on the changes which are taking place 
in our couniry are correct. For ex- 
ample, officials will not be surprised 
when the 1960 census proves that: 

(1) The most rapid growth in the 
United States is taking place along the 
Pacific Coast and in the Rocky Moun- 
tain states. Since 1950, the total 









population of the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain states has risen by 
nearly 27%. This compares to an in- 
crease of 13% for the country as a 
whole. 

(2) Our farm population is dwin- 
dling. In 1790, the United States was 
more than 94% rural. Now we have, 
to a great extent, become a nation of 
city dwellers. Fewer than 17% of our 
people were living on farms in 1950. 
By 1957, the percentage had fallen 
to 12. 

(3) Outlying and suburban 
munities are growing at a rapid rate. 
Nearly three-fifths of our people live 
in places known as “metropolitan 
areas’”—large cities together with 
their suburbs. The United States has 
at least 174 of these metropolitan 
areas, and since the last census they 
have been growing 3 times as rapidly 
as the remainder of the country. 

The most notable trend within such 
heavily populated sections is the 
“flight to the suburbs.” Between 1950 
and 1956, the outlying or suburban 
communities grew about 6 times as 
fast as did the central cities. This 
movement continues. 

(4) Our population contains an un- 
usually large number of children and 
young people under 17 and many people 
who are 65 and up. High birth rates 
have caused the number of children 
and young people—17 and under—to 
increase by leaps and bounds. Mean- 
while, a declining death rate has 
brought gains to the upper age 
brackets—65 and older. These 2 
groups are now growing several times 
as rapidly as is the middle group—18 
through 64. 

Conclusion. The Census Bureau is 
the fact-finder and record-keeper of 
our nation. In peacetime its surveys 
help businessmen, lawmakers, and the 
general public. In time of emergency, 
such as war, we depend on the Census 
Bureau for up-to-date information on 
manpower and industries, transporta- 
tion, medical services, and other sub- 
jects of special interest to our armed 
forces. 

Because of its recognized position in 
the world of statistics, the Census 
Bureau often has opportunities to pro- 
mote understanding among nations 
through the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences in taking censuses. Students 
from foreign lands may visit the 
bureau to learn census techniques de- 
veloped in the United States. U. S. 
experts are often asked to help other 
countries with special statistical prob- 
lems. —By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 
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DIGEST OF OPINIONS ABOUT FRANCE 


(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 
N this page we present various 
views on recent events in France 
under its new Premier, Charles de 
Gaulle. 


“De Gaulle—the Role of Giants,” 
by C. L. Sulzberger in the New York 
Times. 


Although testy, impatient, and 
authoritarian, Charles de Gaulle is no 
dictator. There is every reason to 
believe his assurances on this point. 
He has a profound, mystical belief that 
he not only represents the best in 
French tradition, but that he is 
France. 

What dominates the General’s belief 
in his own and his country’s role is 
a feeling that France merits a _ spe- 
cial “grandeur,” one of his favorite 
words. He maintains his land is 
accustomed to splendid traditions. Not 
too many years ago it was a massive 
power, like contemporary America. 
Consequently, Frenchmen are used to 
glory and prestige. But there is no 
French “grandeur” today. 

This craving to revive past great- 
ness burns deeply in De Gaulle. ‘The 
real remedy,” he insists, “is to have 
a great France.” But up to now, he 
argues, it was impossible to achieve 
this because of shaky leadership in 
Paris. 


“The Reefs Facing Premier De 
Gaulle,” by Marquis Childs in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Two views of what lies ahead for 
France stand in striking contrast. 
They are poles apart. 

In the hopeful view, De Gaulle will 
succeed in solving the Algerian crisis 
and will bring about fundamental re- 
forms in the French system of govern- 
ment. With these aims accomplished, 
France’s high production and rich 
natural resources would insure a 
bright future for the country. 

The more pessimistic view holds 
that De Gaulle will fail in Algeria, and 
his plan for a stronger government 
in Paris will be turned down. In that 
event, open fighting is likely to break 
out between the extremists of the left 
and those of the right. 


“Fate of De Gaulle Hangs on Al- 
gerian Settlement,” an editorial in the 
Chicago Daily News. 


The makes in Algeria 
could determine the ultimate success 
Premier De Gaulle’s 
efforts to salvage France. 

De Gaulle has several advantages 
no other Premier who tackled the job 
has had. He has special powers from 
the National Assembly, and he has 
great prestige among French and 
North Africans alike. 

Yet if De Gaulle, with all the fac- 
tors he working in his 
cannot succeed in Algeria, who can? 
If he fails, France as well as De 
Gaulle may be lost. 


moves he 


or failure of 


has favor, 


“France May Force Neutral Belt on 
Us,” by William Frye in the Washing- 
ton Star. 


The solution to the cold war which 
the United States has resisted mightily 
for the last 2 years—disengagement, 
with a neutral belt between us and 
the Soviets—now might be imposing 
itself upon our leaders. 
the very foundation of 


western military 


France, 
solidarity, is a big 


question under Premier De Gaulle. He 
may or may not keep his country in 
the western defense camp. If not, the 
NATO defense system will collapse. 

North Africa, where we have many 
of our important military bases, might 
throw us out if serious trouble breaks 
out there. A single intemperate act, 
either in the military or diplomatic 
sphere, could end all French influence 
in North Africa and that of the North 
Atlantic alliance as well. 


“Communists and De Gaulle,” by 
Joseph Evans in the Wall Street 
Journal. 


The French communist bosses are 
deliberately taking it easy on Premier 
Charles de Gaulle. One possible 
reason: Rightly or wrongly, the Reds 


GENERAL CHARLES DE GAULLE 


in France figure the Kremlin is 
getting set to woo the General. 

Another possible explanation: 
French communists think that if they 
lay off extreme tactics they may be 
able to appeal to the badly split 
socialists to unite and work with 
them. Then if economic unrest de- 
velops under De Gaulle’s government, 
as the Reds devoutly hope, they could 
expect to get a foothold in the Paris 
government when the Premier’s first 
6-month grant of full powers expires. 
The mechanism for securing the foot- 
hold would be the “popular front” of 
communists, socialists, and other left- 
ists. 

Right now, it’s believed the Reds 
don’t have enough strength to topple 
De Gaulle from power. But the com- 
munists hope to gain in strength as 
the Premier’s troubles mount—and 
many observers believe they will. 


“De Gaulle: Futureward Fast,’ an 
editorial in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 

The De Gaulle government’s begin- 
ning is auspicious—for the man him- 
self and for the France he loves. 

To be sure, it is too early to say that 
the dangers of strong-man rule were 
overestimated by those Frenchmen 
who fought tenaciously in behalf of 
the former parliamentary regime. Pre- 
mier De Gaulle has not yet, in this 
crisis, had his temperament or wisdom 
tested by frustration. He has not yet 
faced a possible challenge from oppo- 


nents which might press him to act 
more like a dictator. 

But he has, in the first few hours 
of his enornous responsibility, moved 
with the decisiveness, scope, and tact 
that the hour demands. 


“Good for De Gaulle!” an editorial 
in the Washington Post. 


There may be many a slip between 
promising real equality for Algeria’s 
Moslem population and_ actually 
achieving it. Nevertheless, Premier 
De Gaulle has shed the first fresh 
light in many a month on the blood- 
tinged dilemma in Algeria. The Pre- 
mier is aiming in the first instance at 
full voting rights as Frenchmen for 
every Algerian in an_ integrated 
legislative assembly, apparently with 
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the maintenance of present ties to 
France. 

What this might mean by way of 
enlarged Algerian representation in 
the French National Assembly in 
Paris is not yet clear. Nor is it clear 
whether this is intended to deflect the 
independence demand of Algerian 
nationalists, or to foreclose some 
looser confederation arrangement with 
recognition of Algerian nationality. 
3ut De Gaulle’s plan has the great 
human virtue of recognizing the 
justice of the call for dignity and fair 
treatment, thus removing a funda- 
mental complaint against the French. 
Indeed, he even paid tribute to the 
courage of the Algerian fighters. 


“De Gaulle: The Risks, the Re- 
wards,” an editorial in Life Magazine. 


United States foreign policy will be 
sharply affected by De Gaulle’s success 
or failure in his North African policy, 
in his handling of France’s NATO 
commitments, in his announced job of 
altering France’s political structure. 
A De Gaulle government is bound to 
precipitate some adjustments in re- 
lationships between the French and 
ourselves. Such readjustments involve 
many risks, even to the _ possible 
breakup of the NATO alliance. Yet 
great good may come from them. 

The first elementary step for Amer- 
icans is to give De Gaulle the courtesy 
of a clean-slate judgment. Up to now 
he has gone down in our political 
memory book as a_ professional 


“fanatic,” a “stiff-necked authoritar- 
ian.” In his favor the book says only 
that he is brave, anticommunist, and 
patriotic. 

The General’s views on North Africa 
are far from “stiff-necked.” He has 
attacked NATO as hopelessly subject 
to U. S. policy—a subjection which the 
withdrawal of French troops from that 
defense system has made inevitable. 
But it is worth remembering that he 
has the grasp of military realities 
behind NATO and has his own vision 
of a united Europe. 

The NATO and North African sit- 
uations are the pressing problems in 
the American-French relationship. But 
their solution hinges on De Gaulle’s 
success with his number 1 objective— 
the reformation of France’s shaky 
machinery of government, so that laws 
can be kept and plans fulfilled. The 
failures of French policy, the procras- 
tination of Europe’s unity have all 
come from this central weakness. 

The risk for France and for the 
United States is obvious. But the 
reward of even partial success would 
be great. The Gaullist deputy, Jacques 
Soustelle, expressed the hopeful side 
when he said: “France and De Gaulle 
may not be very easy allies, but France 
will be a strong ally. In the long run 
a strong ally is better than a weak 
one.” 


“For Charles de Gaulle,” by Walter 
Lippmann in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


What has happened in France 
illustrates a truth which I first came 
upon years ago in a history of the 
French Revolution. It is that a 
regime is rarely overthrown by a 
revolutionary movement. Usually a 
regime collapses of its own weakness 
and corruption and then a revolution- 
ary movement takes over the powers 
that have become vacant. 

Thus it is simply not true, as some 
are saying, that a democratic and free 
system of government has been over- 
thrown by a conspiracy of military 
and political extremists, among them 
General De Gaulle himself. 

It is false, therefore, to look upon 
De Gaulle as the man who overthrew, 
or connived to overthrow, the old 
parliamentary government. He came 
to power because that government 
could no longer govern. 

It has been said by some that while 
General De Gaulle himself is not a 
fascist, he might make way for a 
French Hitler, as Hindenburg of Ger- 
many did in the 1930s. Like Hinden- 
burg, De Gaulle is said to be old and 
feeble. All I can say is that, having 
seen the French General recently, he 
did not seem in the least senile to me. 
He was then, as he has always been, 
a man of extraordinary historical 
insight and imagination. In this re- 
spect, he is second only, if not equal 
to, Winston Churchill. There is in 
De Gaulle no trace of a Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Peron, or Nasser. 

There has never been any doubt, 
it has seemed to me, that he is an 
authentic bearer of the central tradi- 
tions of the western society. He does 
not use its values as stereotypes and 
slogans, as the battered catch phrases 
that political orators have made of 
them. His mystery, which com- 
municates itself to the French when 
they are in trouble, is that he touches 
those chords of memory which bind 
the nation together. 





